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Eastern State Penitentiary, Pennsylvania. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE PENITENTIARY. 


The annual increase of the number of convicts, 
and the insudiciency of prisons in Philadelphia, 
induced the Legislature, in 1821, to authorize the 
construction of another, in which the separate 
confinement of every convict, day and night, 
could be accomplished. This prison is repre- 
sented by the above engraving. It is situated on 
one of the most airy, elevated and healthy sites 
in the viéinity of Philadelphia. The corner 
stone of the front building was laid on the 22d 
of May, 1823. Large sums have been expended 
for the purpose of giving an unusual degree of 
solidity and durability to the immense structure, 
which is the most extensive building in the Uni- 
ted States. The ground occupied by it contains 
bout ten acres. 

The front of this building is composed of large 
blocks of hewn and squared granite ; the walls 
are twelve feet thick at the base, and diminish to 
the top, where they are two feet and nine inches 
in thickness. A wall of thirty feet in height 
above the interior platform encloses an area six 
hundred and forty feet square: at each angle of 
the wall is a tower for the purpose of overlook- 
ing the establishment; three other towers are 
situated near the gate of the entrance. The fa- 
cade or principal front, is six hundred and seven- 
ty feet in length, and reposes ona terrace, which, 
from the inequalities of the ground, varies from 
three to nine feet in height, the basement or 
belting course, which is ten feet high, is scarped, 
and extends uniformly the whole length. The 
centre building istwo hundred feet in length, and 
consists of two projecting massive square tow- 
ers, fifty feet high, crowned by projecting embat- 
tled parapets, supported by pointed arches, rest- 
ing on brackets. ‘The pointed munnioned win- 
dows in these towers contribute in a high degree 
to their picturesque effect. The curtain between 
the towers is forty-one feet high, and is finished 
with a parapet and embrasures. The pointed 
windows in it are very lofty and narrow. ‘The 
great gateway in the centre is a very conspicuous 
feature ; it is twenty-seven feet high and fifteen 
wide, and is filled by massive wrought iron port- 
cullis, and double oaken gates, studded with pro- 
jecting iron rivets; the whole weighing several 
tons; nevertheless they can be opened with the 
greatest facility. On each side of this entrance 
are enormous solid buttresses, diminishing in off- 
sets, and terminating in pinnacles. A lofty octan 
gular tower, eighty feet high, containing an alarm 
bell and clock, surmounts this entrance. On each 
side of this main building, which contains the 
apartments of the wardens, keepers, domestics, 
&ec., are screen wing walls, which appear to con- 
Stitute a portion of the main edifice; they are 
Pierced with small, blank pointed, windows, and 
are surmounted by a parapet ; at their extremities 
are high octangular towers, terminating in para- 
pets, pierced by embrasures. 

The number of cells in this prison is only two 
hundred and sixty-six ; but it may be increased to 
tight hundred and eighteen without resorting to 
the addition of second stories. An ingenious 
contrivance in each cell prevents the possibility 
of conversation, preserves the purity of the at- 
mosphere of the cells, and dispenses with the 
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otherwise unavoidable necessity of leaving the 
apartment, except when the regulations permit ; 
flues conduct heated air from large stoves to the 
cells. Mr. John Haviland was the architect. 


The above particulars we have gathered from | 


the American Magazin p, 


By the last Annual Report of the Inspectors of | 
this Penitentiary, we learn, that the whole num- 


OHIO PENITENTIARY. 


Columbus.—-Asylum.—-State Prison.—-Number of 
Convicis. —Employments.—Blind and Insane Pris- 
oners —-The Flower Garden.—-The Old State 
ilouse.—A New One, not Erected because opposed 
by a Woman! 
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Co_umBus is a large and fast growing piace, 


ber of prisoners received since the opening of | well located for a Capital, and has generally 


the prison (in 1829) is 1916. The number re- 
ceived last year, was less than have been received 
in any year but one in the last ten years. ‘The 
Inspectors believe that ‘the Pennsylvania or sep- 


| arate system is pre-eminently a successful exper- 








iinent in preventing crime.’ 
The principal numerical statistics may be most 
briefly stated in a tabular form : 

















saneaitattiiten | WHITE. COLORED. | 
AND DISCHARGES. | ae oe L 
j Males. | Fem ics. | Males. | Females. Total. 
EE Ph, pea ele pee sieteindians 
Received in 1844, | 99 | i 27 5 138 
Dise'd by exp’n of | | | 
sentence, ) 65 2 28 2 98 
Pardoned, | 39 - 4 3 46 
In confinement | | 
Jan. }, 1845, } 224 10 96 10 | 340 
Died, | 6 | - 7 - 13 
Confined during } 
the your. | 34 | 153 497 
Two very important improvements have been 


introduced into this Penitentiary during the last 
year, viz: conveniences for warm bathing, and 
more systematic instruction in common learning. 
The mode adopted to secure the first is attended 
with but little expense— 

‘The daily escape-steam from the steam en- 
gine is passed into a tank containing about eigh- 
ty hogsheads of water, which thereby is main- 
tained at a temperature of about 90°; ten sepa- 
rate cells, each having a bath, receive the prison- 
ers that are brought separately by their overseers, 
and are allowed fifteen minutes for bathing ; soap, 
fresh water, anda dry towel being furnished 
each. By this means 40 can be bathed per 
hour without any infringement of the separate 
system,—an officer walking in front of the grated 
doors of the bathing cells effectually preventing 
any possibility of communication.’ 

And in respect to instruction in letters, the 
Warden says :— 

‘I now can confidently report, that no prisoner 
of common capacity, who has one year or more 
to pass in this prison, need go out without acquir- 
ing the knowledge of reading and writing. It 
may be supposed by those unacquainted with the 
working of the system of separate confinement, 
that this can only be effected by appropriating 
time that ought to be devoted by the convict to 
labor for his support ; this is not the case. The 
industrious prisoner devotes all his energy to ac- 
complish his allotted work so as to relieve his 
mind by study, and having nothing to distract his 
attention, makes the most rapid progress. I have 
frequuently witnessed with pleasure the pride 
and exultation a convict has evinced on handing 
out his first letter, written to his parents or rela- 
tions, as a proof of his having attained that art 
in prison. Forty-seven prisoners, that were total- 
ly or almost uneducated, are now making improve- 
ment.’ 


| abundance of water in the Sciota river for all 
manufacturing purposes. It has the largest and 
| finest hotel, when finished, in Ohio; its dwell- 
| ings are neat, some of them elegant, and it 
| boasts of three of the finest Charity buildings 
| in the whole country. They are Asylums for 
'the Insane, for the Blind, and the Deaf and 
| Dumb—beside it has all the advantages,*if there 
|are any, of the State Penitentiary, a large and 
| magnificent structure, built of grey stone.— 
| Through the kindness of Col. Patterson I was 
shown through the entire building. It has a 
much finer appearance than the Sing Sing Pris- 
on, and its cells, numbering over six hundred, 
are large, airy and clean, and I suppose as com- 
fortable as any prison cells. ‘There are confined 
here at present 456 convicts, mostly horse 
thieves, burglars and forgers, the larger part of 
whom appeared to be young men. About 250 
of them are under contract toa Mr. Hayden, 
who employs a large number at Auburn; he is 
a manufacturer of saddle 
ware. 
work; in another bakes it until it is malleable 
as wrought iron; in another his machinery is 





made, and in others the wood-work is cut out 
and finished. The convicts all labor under con- 
tracts, some at blacksmithing, some at flour and 
other barrels, and some at tailoring and carpet- 
weaving. In one of the rooms 1 saw a newly 
invented machine for weaving coach-webbing ; 
one man is able to tend four machines, and each 
machine weaves 150 yards per day. I never 
could see why the State does not employ its 
own convicts, and appropriate the profits—for 
such there must be or speculators would not 
venture there—towards building and supporting 
its charitable institutions. Certainly it is no 
worse for the State to make money in that way 
than to let others do it with her means. 

A visit to a prison is a thing for bitter reflec- 
tions and sad after-memories. I recollect seeing 





among the convicts at Columbus, an old man, 
sentenced for life for shooting his brother, who 
ina drunken braw! had plucked his eye out. 
There, half blind, he stood at his work, a work 
which commences with the first blush of dawn 
and ends only with twilight; and there he must 


heighten the misery of those condemned to 
stone cells and chains. Inside, all is smoke 
and toil—an interminable clangor of hammers 
and saws—a creaking of engines—sweat pouring 
from datk and dusty brows! Without, a garden 
of rare, delicate tlowers ; roses odorous with the 
breath and light of heaven; little pansies peer- 
ing up from their beds coroneted with dew: 
and wild, rank green ivy, such as climbs about 
the oak where the winds are freest; and of all 
this, no smile, no fragrance for the toiling and 
branded within. O blood-crimsoned and _ steel- 
gloved crime! Canst thou not sate thyself on 
| the field where murder and rapine have been 
| legalized by time? Must thou still crouch a- 
| mong peasant coitages, thrusting thy hand to 
| the hearths and altars of society where every 
| day thought should be of good, every night 
dream of beauty ? 

The State House at Columbus is a poor mis- 
erable affair, but the base has been laid a long 
time for a new one on alarge and most magni- 
ficent scale. The stoppage of its erection was 
; caused by a woman, and is only another instance 
of the power she has exercised in seducing and 
thwarting man, ever since that unfortunate ad- 
venture in the garden! It is a curious story, 
and runs thus: A lady of Ohio, perhaps Colum- 
bus, married a Mr. F , of New Orleans, son 
of F , surgeon to Gen. Jackson in the last 
war. He became incensed at her mother and 
forbade her his house, but while absent at a 
dinner party one day, the daughter sent for her 
mother, and F returning unaware to them, 
being excited with wine, stabbed her to the 
heart. He was sentenced to be hung, which 
was afterward commuted to labor in the chain- 
gang at Orleans for life. The wife returned tos 
Columbus, obtained a divorce and married an- 
other Mr. F , a wealthy man, and leader of 
a party inthe Ohio Legislature. His wife cut a 
large figure for a time, but by an act of alleged 
bad taste, shocked the good ladies of Columbus, 
and they slighted her at once. She vowed re- 
venge, and like a true woman accomplished it 
by inducing her husband and the party he led to 
stop the building of the State House, by with- 
holding appropriations. That happened years 
ago, and until last winter the good people of 
Ohio have not been able to resuscitate the 
measure, and the huge piles of stones and mortar 
have stood there in the very centre of the city, 
surrounded by a high wooden fence, a monument 
of a woman’s revenge. This was told me by 
one of the most intelligent citizens of the place, 
Last winter the Legislature sueceeded in making 
an appropriation to open a quarry some miles 
from the city, and construct a Railroad from the 
quarry to the prison, which is a step towards 
building up their stricken State House,— New 
York Tribune. 




















frames and harness | 
In one department he casts his iron | 





stand while life is left, cuased and desolate ; 
wife and children, for such he had, pilgrims in 
the wide world that was all light and loveliness 
until he was shut from it and them by a crime 
committed ina moment of drunken madness.— 
In another part of the prison I saw a convict 
lately become insane; with an old crooked wire | 
he seemed measuring some problems, perhaps | 
the eternity that is compressed into man’s life 
when he sees only two points of retreat or es- 
cape, impenetrable walls and death! And there 
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side of the prison, as appeared almost created to 





| in favor of hanging ? 
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REFUGE OF THE GALLOWS. 


The following we find in a paper published at 
Lowell, by S. J. Varney, called the Vox Populi: We 
had hoped better things of friend Varney, but here 
is the article. It appears as editorial : 

The question of abolishing Capital Punish- 
ment is exciting great interest in New York.— 
We trust the agitators will be thwarted in their 
efforts to defeat the just penalty of violated law 

According to our notion, there is quite too 
much sympathy abroad now a-days for outlaws 
and all manner of villains. Ifthere really be an 
increase of crime, as is argued by the opponents 
of Capital Punishment, we attribute it to the 
sympathy manifested for the criminal. A mur- 
derer brought to justice is regarded by these 
modern philanthropists as persecuted man; and 
he at once becomes an object of their tenderest 
regard. A poor man steals a sheep to feed his 
starving family, and he is sent to prison for pun- 
ishment. Another man may murder his fellow 
in cold blood; and, according to modern phi- 
lanthropy, he should receive no greater punish- 
ment than he who stole the sheep. Abolish 
Capital Punishment—or hanging for murder— 
and our tender-hearted friends would next de- 
mand the abolishment of all manner of punish- 
ment. We say,, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.’ 


The subjoined is from the Boston Daily Evening 
This paper is edited by a lady! 


We hope not. 


a 


Transcript. Is she 


Caritat Punisument.—An article in a late 


number of Wade’s London Review, gives two 
was such a contrast botween the outside and in-| brief arguments in favor of the retention of pun- 
ishment by death for extreme offences. 


* First,’ 
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) terrible of all criminal adjudications. 
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says the writer in the Review, ‘it is the most 
I Death is 
unquestionably the “ king of terrors,” and there is 
certainly no kind ef infliction that men dread so 
much as hanging or beheading. It must, in con+ 
sequence, eperate more strongly than any second- 
ary punishment, for which it can be commuted, to 
deter frem atrocious crimes. Not only, however, 
in the second place, is it more protective of the 
community, but it also inflicts less suffering on 
the culprit himself. Human nature is such, that 
there are few criminals who would not prefer life 
on any terms to immediate execution—who would 
not prefer perpetual imprisonment in the dun- 
geons of Spielberg, solitary confinement to the 
end of their days on bread and water, or the 
frightful labors of the worst of our penal settle- 
ments. In lieu of such dreadful sentences, death 
would be mercy to the offender, but he would 
not choose it—he would cling to that in which 
there was the least hope. His punishment, 
however, would be still capital—a death-punish- 
ment by protracted torture. His own suffering 
would be infinitely greater, while society would 
benefit Jess by the example of them than if he 
had undergone the extreme penalty of the law, 
because less appalling to the imagination.’ 











Che Hangman. 


CHARLES SPEAR, . 


JOHN M. SPEAR, 
Boston, July 9, 1845. 
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ae NOTICE.—AU papers which we have 
heretefore sent by Stage or other private con- 
veyance, within thirty-miles of Boston, will 
in future be sent by mail, free of postage, un- 
less we are otherwise directed. 


A 


JOURNEY TO NEW YORK. 
In leaving Lebanon Springs, 1 made my way to 


Springfield, Mass.,a place where I resided some nine 


,years since. Here I have many friends. i soon 


a 


ae, eee 


found myself in the hospitable mansion of Eliphalet 
Trask, who always welcomes the stranger to his 
dwelling. Springfield is a beautiful town. I was 
much pleased with the ‘ Cemetery ;* the resting place 
for the dead. A lot of about fifty acres has been 
purchased. My friend. Rev. A. A. Folsom was kind 
enough to convey me over the whole ground. 1 
love to see the living think of the dead. Our 
burial grounds should be places of order and beauty. 
I would have the ‘ birds sing among the branches,’ 
the beautiful rose springing up over the graves of the 
departed. {[ would have every thing done to divest 
death of its horrors. Society has corrected all that 
is sad and terrible with the closing scenes of life.— 
One great design of Christianity is to divest death of 
its terror. 

But I must not pursue this delightful theme. I 
spent a few days here and at the thriving village of 


Cabotville. I have seldom enjoyed more than at 
this time. Thanks to my friends for their hos- 
pitality. 


From here I went to Worcester, and spent two 
days. I felt anxious to visit the prison here, and the 
Rev. Albert Case soon gained me admittance. Last 
January, Barrett was hung in this town. In eleven 
days afterwards another murder was committed ; soon 
afterwards, a rape was committed within ten miles 
of Worcester! These instances afford some very 
fine illustrations of the sanctifying influence of the 
gallows! Light does not more invariably follow the 
track of the sun, than murder follows the track of 
the gallows. 

I will give the reader an account of my visit. I 
first saw De Wolf, the murderer. Wolf, the jailer 
said, was his true name ; a very appropriate one fora 
murderer. He seemed glad to see me, and I said, 

Q. What is your age ? 

A. Nineteen. 

Q. Have you any connexions ? 

A. A brother and sister. 

Q. Have you thought much about religion ? 

. Not much. I think more now. 

. When were you placed here ? 

. January sixteenth. 

. When is your trial ? 

The second week in June. 

. Do you want your trial to come on ? 

. I want it to come on and yet I do not want 
to. 

Q. Have you enjoyed many advantages for edu- 
cation ? 

A. I ean read and write. 

From De Wolf I went to the cell of Watkins, 
alias John Smith, alias Roach, which last was his 
real name. His history was one of crime and vio- 
lence. He was here now for using terrible violence 
with a female, till he effected his diabolical purpose. 
He had been tried for a similar crime in Westfield 
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before, but owing to his extreme youth was acquit- 
ted, for he was only seventeen years of age! He 
‘had been taken from the almshouse and bound out. 
| He appeared very indifferent, and evinced but little 
| emotion at the interest I expressed for him. I asked 
him a few questions. 

Q. Have you had any early advantages ? 

A. A few. 

Q. Do you take any interest in reading the Scrip- 
tures ? 

A. Some. 

Q. Where is your native place ? 

A. Hartford, Connecticut. 

Such was my interview with these two unhappy 
men. I soon turned from them to converse with 
others put in for lesser crimes. I said to one who 
appeared to be a foreigner, ‘I am visiting prisons to 
learn their condition.’ ‘Well said he, ‘I don’t 
wish to know any thing of them. I never was in 
one before. I have been led here by drink.’ ‘ Will 
you describe to me,’ said I, ‘the sensations of im- 
prisonment. [ want to know if it is so bad as it 
seems to be?’ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ at first I was very 
much unreconciled; it seemed as though I must 
walk out, but I gradually became reconciled. I[ be- 
lieve,’ he added, ‘that prisons are necessary, and 
that the world will continve as bad to the end of 
time.’ He gave up all hopes of reforming the race. 
I reminded him that this was too dark a view to 
take of mankind. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘he judged 
others by himself.’ An idea just occurs to my mind 
which I throw out for the consideration of the moral- 
ist. Is it true that when a man gives up all hopes 
of reforming himself, that he then loses al! hope of 
reforming his race ? 

I turned from this prisoner toa colored man, who 
seemed dejected and forsaken. ‘ Have you no friends,’ 
I asked. ‘I have no one but a mother,’ was his 
ready reply. I was struck with hisanswer. And I 
thought then of the strong friendship of the mother. 
The world may forsake, but the mother’s love is 
untiring. Her child may be in the very depths of 
guilt, but she will never forsake him. 

I went over the whole prison. I could not believe 
the criminals were rendered comfortable. I said so to 
the jailer. His reply was, ‘ We must not make them 
too comfortable.’ How afraid man is lest he should 
do too much for his fellow-man! How little kindness 
and sympathy is felt for the poor, unfortunate crimi- 
nal! Supposing he has violated the laws of his 
country, ought he to be forsaken? Did the Son of 
God in his all-embracing mission forget the crimi- 
nal? Turn, for answer, to that interesting account 
of his interview with the Adulteress, when he said, 
‘ Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.’ 

In going over the prison, we approached the dun- 
geons. One was thrown open where it was dark 
as midnight. ‘ There,’ said the keeper, ‘I have con- 
fined the prisoner, who is accused of rape, in that 
place for five days! He was ugly.’ And who under 
heavens wouldn’t be ugly ? Here we suppose he had 
not even a bed of straw on which to recline! What a 
dark world! When will men learn that nothing but 
light and truth will ever convert a human soul? Here 
was a mere youth whose soul was already darkened 
by sin and ignorance, shut up in a dark, damp, cold 
dungeon for five days! And was there some kind 
voice to reach him even there, and point out to him 
the path of virtue and inpocence? The truth is that 
you must make men comfortable in their outward 
condition before you can reach their hearts. As 
some one says, who undertook to reform the poverty- 
stricken multitudes of England, ‘ they wanted bread 
first.’ Jesus fed the multitude; then instructed them. 
He opened ‘ The eyes of the blind;’ then poured in 
light upon the soul. But I see I am entering upon 
a broad theme. The jailer spake of Barrett who was 
executed last winter asa very bad man. Perhaps 
so. But had not society made him bad? ~Who 
could be good with the gallows before him? I was 
told that the rope and trap-door of his gallows were 
still preserved. The rope had been tried and found 
faithful, and it was supposed that society would have 
some further use for it! I hope the whole infernal 
machinery will be preserved for succeeding gene- 
rations to wonder at. I would say of the gallows 
as Mrs. Child says of the invitations sent out to per- 
| sons to witness the execution of John C. Colt, in 

New York ‘I trust some of them will be preserved 
for museums; * * * the portrait of a New 
Zealand chief, picking the bones of an enemy would 
be an appropriate pendant.’ 

But I must close. I left for Boston ; soon reached 
my home; found all well. Thanks to Divine 
Providence for having preserved me during another 
journey. 





Cc. S. 


PPA A AOI IDOI III 


THE CRIMINAL. 


Morbid Sympathy.—Police Reports.— Washingtonian 
Spirit.—Horace Mann.—Love and Pity for the 
Criminal. 


Sometimes it is said that we are actuated by a 
morbid sympathy for the criminal. In England the 
friends of the abolition of the death-penalty are 
called ‘humanity mongers.’ We hope never to be 








accused of a want of feeling for the poor, neglected 
and often despised criminal. Such men as the Rev. 
Dr. Cheever—the great American champion of the 
gallows—can read accounts of the trials, sentences, 
imprisonments, and even executions of criminals and 
be amused, but the breast of the truly benevolent may 


‘ Bleeds in pity o’er the wound 
He wants the power to heal.’ 


Frequently we read, with great pain, the Police 
Reports which are daily published in our city papers. 
They furnish we know amusement for a certain class 
of readers; but while it is believed that they do not 
by any means tend to diminish crime, it is found 
that they accustom the reader to look upon the 
criminal with an idle curiosity if not with satisfac- 
tion, rather than with that deep sympathy and com- 
passion which should be felt whenever we behold a 
fellow brother. Covered though he may be with 
crime, yet we should remember that he is our 
brother. 

Until quite recently the staggering drunkard was 
followed through the streets even of the enlightened 
and humane city of Boston by the noisy, hooting, 
unthinking and unfeeling rabble; but since the 
heaven-born Washingtonian spirit has to some ex- 
tent taken possession of the hearts of the people, he 
is now looked upon with compassion, as one who 
has fallen ‘ among thieves,’ and many now earnestly 
ask what can be done to enlighten and reclaim him. 
This is right. Let us thus feel towards all criminals. 
Why should we not? If the Washingtonian spirit 
will save the drunkard, why will it not save others 
who have fallen by the way? ‘The word of God is 
not bound.’ There is but one medicine given toman 
by the great Teacher for the removal of all moral 
diseases, and that is Love—love not merely to the 
good and gracious, but love to the erring—to the 
guilty. Love will transform the king into a philan- 
thropist, the soldier to a peaceful citizen, the vulture 
to a dove, and the tiger to a lamb. 
merely cage, or imprison the lion, but it will cause 
him to become docile so that he will ‘eat straw 
with the ox, and the cow and the bear will feed 
together.’ 

We fondly hope that our humble sheet may do 


the community towards those who are accused of 
crime. We have been led to these reflections by an 
article in the ‘Common School Journal,’ written by 
that noble specimen of humanity—Horace Mann. 
We subjoin an extract. 

‘Did Christian sentiments pervade our hearts and 
contro! our actions, the precincts of a criminal court 
would be besieged by troops of men and women, as- 
sembled to rescue or ransom these fallen brothers and 
sisters of the race. Men would gather around the 
terrible spot where the guilty are brought to be ex- 
posed and condemned, as eagerly as they gather 
along the fatal shore of the sea, when the storm is 
dashing a brave ship npon the rocks. The shame 
and remorse of the criminal would send out a cry 
more piercing than the shrieks of drowning mari- 
ners. To be lost in the abysses of guilt would be 
regarded as a fate ten thousand times more dreadful 
than to be sunk in the depths of the ocean. The 
loss of character and of innocence would be deemed 
to be, as it is, infinitely greater than the loss of all 
worldly good, and of life itself. By what kindness 
to solace, by what generosity to ransom and to re- 
store,—these things would task the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of men.’ 

Were conscious innocence estimated according to 


guilt. Purity is more precious than life. Existence 
is a worthless bauble compared with the spirit by 
which it is animated. The victim that goes forth from 
the sentence chamber to expiate his offences in prison, 0 
under the hands of the executioner, is an object of infi- 
nitely greater commisseration than the good man borne 
from his temporary to his long home; and were crime 
regarded as it should be, more mournful hearts would 
follow that gloomy vehicle which bears the prisoner to his 
cell, than now make up the lengthened retinue of the 
hearse, as it carries its burden to a peaceful tomd.’ 
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LIBERATION OF THE PRISONER—T. W. DORR, 


For many long weary months has Thomas Wilson 
Dorr been confined within the gloomy walls of the 
Rhode Island Penitentiary, charged with the crime 
of treason against the laws of that State. Mr. Dorr 
had labored previous to his imprionment to so alter 
the law as that treason should not be a capital of- 
fence in that Commonwealth. He was successful, 
and thereby saved his own life. Frequently is it the 
case that when we think we are laboring only for 
others, we are in fact at work for ourselves. Had 
it not been for his philanthropic labors in the Legis- 
lature of Rhode Island, he must have been executed, 
had the law taken its course. 

When Mr. Dorr was first sentenced to the State 
Prison, we greatly feared that his much excited and 
deeply interested friends would attempt to release 
him by acts of violence. Thank Heaven no such 
attempt has been made. Though thousands have at 
times gathered around his prison to express their 
honest opinions and deep conviction, yet after 
having done so they have peaceably returned to 
their respective homes, there causing a constantly 
increasing moral agitation which has finally resulted 
in throwing back the heavy bolt, opening the massive 
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door, bringing ‘the prisoner from the prison, and 
him that sat in darkness out of the prison-house,’ 
and has returned him once more to the besom of his 
family, and to the society of his friends. 

He was released on Friday the 27th ult. At the 
prison on the afternoon of that day, says the Provi. 
dence Gazette, ‘ the crowd kept steadily increasing, 
and at 15 minutes to 4 the prison door swung upon 
its massive hinges, and Gov. Dorr, the friend of the 
people, beloved by all, was released forth to breathe 
the air of Liberty once more. Three times three, as 
loud as freemen’s throats could proclaim it, was the 
first token he received of the people’s unbounded love 
and gratitude towards him. All who had an op. 
portunity clasped him when he entered a coach, and 
ina short time he was in full view of his ‘child. 
hood’s home.’ Here he was warmly welcomed by 
his parents. The people gathered around the dwell. 
ing, desiring to behold him. He made his appear. 
ance, bowed and retired. He could not speak—his 
heart was too full to give utterance to his feelings, 
In the evening, however, at an immense meeting 
held in the Square, he said a few words, which 
were listened to with breathless attention. It must 
have been a most interesting and happy occasion. 

Although we do not agree altogether with the 
views of Mr. Dorr and his friends and with the 
means used toadvance them, yet we do most heartily 
rejoice that he is delivered from his long weary im. 
prisonment. We fondly hope that the time will yer 
come when revolutionists will see the importance o; 
wielding only 

‘ The mild arms of truth and love, 
Made mighty through the living God. 


Light and love are the weapons of the christian. 
With them the feeble man is strong; without them 
the strong man is feeble. Mighty are they ‘ through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds, casting 
down imaginations, and every thing that exalteth 


‘ ‘itself against a knowledge of God, bringing every 
It will not) 


thought into captivity, even tothe obedience of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
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EXECUTION OF HENRY W. McCURRY. 


Twenty thousand persons of both sexes to witness 
the Execution—The Editor of the Balumore ‘ Sar- 
urday Visiter’ enters the cell of the prisoner—Flow- 
ers in the cell—Prayers—Devotions interrupted by 
the executioner—Friends take leave of the pris- 
oner—He is Executed—Shouting, laughing, jesting, 


quarrelling, swearing, fighting !! 
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The deed is done. Another human beihg has been 
launched into an untried eternity by the hand of the 
executioner. Henry W. McCurry was hung by the 
neck, on Friday, the 27th uli., at Baltimore. Though 
it is a law of that State that executions shal! be pri- 
vate, yet such was the anxiety of the people to wit- 
ness the revolting spectacle, that the gallows was 
erected of sufficient height to enable those who were 
without the prison yard to behold it. Fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand persons were present, many ef whom were 
women and children. 

Actuated by a sense of duty, the editor of the Bal- 
timore Saturday Visiter—who is opposed to Capital 
Punishment—was present to witness the execution. 
We present some extracts of his description of the 
awful occasion. 


A CROWD. 


‘When we arrived at the fatal spot, (about 10 o- 
ock,) the crowd was pouring in from every avenue, 
in numbers immense and excitable—some think more 
being present than at the time of the execution of 
Adam Horn—a crowd as mottlied as well could be 
There were those of all ages, colors, and 
conditions of life—ay, and of both sexes, be it said, 10 
the shame of our city! Soon every house-top and 
hill-top—the very trees-tops, too—was crowded to a 
perilous extent, hundreds, meanwhile, entering the 
prison-yard, through the well guarded gates, by virtue 
of tickets of admission to the ‘ show,’ which had been 
obtained from the proper source.’ 


CELL OF THE PRISONER, 


‘After being almost squeezed into spasms, we ai 
length effected our way through the dense mass, and 
entered the cell of the prisoner. The first thing that 
attracted our attention on entering the solemnly si- 
lent living sepulchre, was the regularly officiating 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Coskery, of the Catholic Church, 
who was accompanied by the venerable and devoted 
Father Hickey, whose grey hairs added, if possible 
additional interest to the affecting scene. They were 
at prayer, endeavoring to bind up and sootl.e the 
crushed spirit of the doomed one. But, we fear, not 
much more successfully than would have been the ef 
fort to restore bloom and beauty to those with- 
ered flowers which it had been the prisoner's 
delight to cherish and behold—a trait of char 
acter, which, along with a remarkable fondness 
for the children of the worthy warden, that he had 
ever manifested, may serve to show the advocates 0! 


|the “death penalty,” that no man is wholly bad at 


heart—that, to the contrary, the worst of men seem 
ingly, have in them some seeds of goodness, which 4 


prolonged life of kind treatment—though it may be i?’ 


the convict’s cell—might cause to germinate int0 
greenest life in the immortal soul! But we must 00 
stop to moralize. 


PREPARATION FOR EXECUTION. 


After about an hour spent in prayer, the religious 
services were interrupted for a few moments by the 
arrival of Deputy Sheriff Wilson, who proceeded, 
with the assistance of officer Cooke and others, to a! 
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ray the prisoner for his doom, by putting on him the 
white shroud and cap, and pinioning his arms! Not 
ill now did that remarkably calm face of Henry W. 
McCurry, suffer the least perceptible change—-but 
even now the emotions of fear are but momentary, 
for his clerical attendants are pointing him to the 
source of all hope and consolation, with that power 
of persuasion so peculiarly befitting the Catholic 
Priesthood for such trying scenes! See! the prayers 
are resumed—the serenity of devotion has overspread 
ihe face of the doomed one—his lips are moving audi- 
bly in response to the pathetic tale of the sufferings of 
Jesus, when he too was executed, in accordance with 
a code of bloody laws whose abrogation has, it seems, 
been only complete in name !” 


SHERIFF, WARDEN, AND PRIESTS. 


‘ Again, the devotional exercises are interrupted (yes, 
the hour was fixed—the man had not the poor privi- 
lege of finishing his prayers—not to the blame of the 
officers, but the law, be it told)—Sheriff Tracy enters 
ihe cell, dressed in a plain citizen’s suit, but wearing 
ihe “sword of justice” at his side. His better feel- 
ings evidently revolt at the required step—but he has 
resolved to do his duty in person, for which we cer- 
ainly applaud him, and over which we rejoice in 
view of the probable ultimate effect of the precedent. 
With tearful eyes the little assembly of priests, offi- 
cials, and reporters, grasp the now more agitated 
hand of the victim of the law, in token of a last fare- 
well—then fall two by two into the gallows-ward 
procession, led off by Mr. Sollers, the Warden, and 
Father Hickey, the prisoner following next, supported 
by his faithful spiritual adviser, Mr. Coskery, and the 
Sheriff. He walks with a remarkably firm tread, and 
ascends the fatal steps.’ 


EXECUTION. 


‘A brief prayer to Heaven is uttered—the drop falls 
—there is a momentary movelessness of the body— 
‘hen a single spasm of the muscles of the limbs, evi- 
dently involuntary, and all is over! It was an easy 
death that thou didst die, Henry McCurry—noi sufhi- 
ciently severe as a vengeful punishment, if so viewed, 
forthe dreadful crime thou didst commit, according 
to thine own confession. But every spectator’s coun- 
renance saith, thou tuo hast been cruelly murdered— 
legally murdered though it be—and each whispers to 
the other: “ This thing should not be—it is a scene 
which man should not dare to get up—would the deed 
were not done—with my consent it shall never be re- 
peated here!” Amen! say we—let the People forbid 
it henceforth, forever, as a relic of the barbarous and 
bloody past. Amen! 

The body is lowered into the coffin, after hanging 
for about twenty minutes as required. It is found, 
upon examination by Dr. Piggott, who is acting in 
the stead of Dr. Atkinson, assisted by several of his 
medical friends, that the neck is dislocated—the rope 
having well done its office. There is no congestion— 
the eyes and face are clear as in Ife. The soul has 
‘taken a quick and easy flight to that bar where we all 
shall have to meet it—Judges, Jurymen, Governor, 
Sheriff, and all—there to account to quite a different 
and, itis to be hoped, a far wiser and more merciful 
tribunal than such as decree that ‘‘a man and a 
brother” shall be choked to death like a dumb dog!’ 


What was the influence, it will be asked, of this 
execution upon the spectators? This is an important 
question. Were the fifteen or twenty thousand who 
witnessed the awful deed, improved? Let the follow- 
ing from the Baltimore correspondent of the Boston 
Atlas, who is, as will be seen, in favor of hanging— 
answer this question. He says, the scene at this mo- 
ment (the time of the execution,) 


‘Was a mournful exhibition of the depravity of the 
human heart. Every eminence which commanded a 
view of the gallows, was crowded with men, women 
and children. Every window, from which the spec- 
tacle of a human being suffering the pangs of death 
could be seer, was filled with eager and anxious faces. 
Men led their sons up, almost to the foot of the gallows. 
Women, with children in their arms, and with daugh- 
ters at their side, pressed foremost in the eager 
throng. The young girl, ‘‘ who would have scream- 
edto see a spider crawl, was there to see a human 
being die.” Vice stalked forth in its gaudy and vul- 
gar attire ; and side by side, went with it, those who 
were taught the lessons of virtue, and hoped they 
practised them. 

AND IN THE MIDST OF THE CROWD, WHILST THEY 
WERE ANXIOUSLY WAITING FOR THE DEATH SCENE, AND 
EVEN WHILST THE POOR MAN HUNG BETWEEN HEAVEN 
AND EARTH, AND HIS SOUL WAS STRUGGLING IN THE 
PANGS OF MORTALITY, RUDE JESTS WERE PASSED 
AROUND ; HORRID OATHS WERE UTTERED, AND CONTEN- 
TIONS AND QUARRELS, AND EVEN FIGHTS, WERE GOING 
ox. 1 hear this from one whose official relations 
made it his duty to be present, for 1 have not the 
manhood that can look upon such spectacles. And 
this scene the law requires to be enacted, that the 
moral effect of an execution may not be lost! Twen- 
ty thousand people must be gathered—as were gath- 
ered to-day—at the hanging of a poor criminal, that 
the dreadful fate of the murderer may produce its 
proper and salutary influence on the depraved and 
wicked! What short-sighted policy! The spectators 
of to-day were drawn to the scene by that depraved 
curiosity which belongs to the human mind, and 
Which increases by what it feeds on. Noone went 
there and returned a better or a wiser man. If men 
must be put to death—and that they must we have the 
warrant of the Great Being himself—let it be done 
only to vindicate justice, not to gratify the morbid 
taste, 
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James Haskins, now in jail under an indictment 
or passing counterfeit coin, has become furiously in- 
Sane. It appearing that his continuance in jail would 
endanger his life, and render his restoration to reason 
extremely improbable, an order passed the Supreme 
Court for his removal to the feomee Hospital at 

orcester, there to be retained until restored to his 
reason.—Plymouth Rock. 


Tue new Post-Orrice Law.—This law went into 
operation last Tuesday. We now are able to send 
our paper to subscribers within thirty miles of Boston 
free of postage. Shall we not have an increase of 
subscribers? The following is the present method 
ordered by the Postmaster General for the trans- 
mission of money to newspaper publishers : 

Money for newspaper subscriptions, not exceeding 
$10 in each case, may be paid tu a postmaster for the 
purpose of being paid to the publisher of a newspa- 
per at any other office. The postmaster is in such 
case to give to the person, paying the money, a re- 
ceipt therefor, and to advise forthwith the postmaster, 
who is to pay said amount, of such deposit. Upon 
presentation of this receipt, the amount to be paid 
over. The postmaster receiving the amount is to 
debit himself therewith in his account, and the post- 
master paying that amount is to credit himself there- 
with in his account of contingent expenses. 


The postage on letters, papers, pamphlets, \c., is 
as follows : 

On Letrers—Single leiters, or any number 
of pieces not exceeding half an ounce, 300 


miles or less, - - - - 5 ets. 

If over 300 miles, : - - 10cts. 

Drop Letters, not mailed, '. - 2 cts. 

For each additional half ounce, or part there- 
of, add single postage thereto. 

On Newsrarers.—-Newspapers, of 1900 
square inches or less, sent by editors or pub- 
lishers from their offices of publication any 
distance not exceeding 30 miles, - Free. 

Over 30 miles, and not exceeding 100, 1 ct. 

Over 100 miles, and out of the Srate, 1 1-2 ets. 


All sizes over 1900 square inches postage 
same as pamphlets. 

On Pampntets, &¢e—Pamphlets, Magazines, 
and Periodicals, any distance, for one ounce 


or less, each copy, - - - 21-2 cts. 
Each additional ounce, or fractional part 
thereof, - - - - l ct. 
On CircuLars—Quarto post, single cap, or 
paper not larger than single cap, folded, di- 
rected and unsealed, for every sheet any dis- 
tance, - - - - - 2 cts 
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B. W. Williams the Editor of the Taunton Dew 
Drop, assaulted and beaten!—The Rumsellers of Taun- 
ton have recently been prosecuted by the advocates 
of Temperance. B. W. Williams, the editor of the 
‘ Dew Drop,’ was the attorney for the Commonwealth. 
There were twenty-one cases. The Court continued 
through the day of the 27th inst. In his last paper, 
Mr. Williams says,— 

‘ As we were passing from the Town House (abou: 
7 o'clock P. M.) to supper, the evening of the court, 
we were attacked by one George Atwood of the Hol- 
low and most brutally beaten. The scene of action 
occurred near the Baptist meeting-house. No per- 
son was, at the time, near. The attack was com- 
menced without the least provocation and without 
the least warning, not a word was said. Had we 
suspected that Atwood was about to attack us, we 
could better have defended ourself, but as it was, we 
were rather badly used. One or two severe wounds 
were inflicted upon the head and face and others upon 
different parts of the body ; we were not however so 
badly injured, as was at first supposed. We impru- 
dently went to our office on Saturday morning to 
attend to some pressing business and have since 
been confined to the house. We are however con- 
valescent and shal! soon we trust be actively engaged 
again in the temperance cause.’ 
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Brack List.—The Taunton Dew Drop has a black 
list, in which is given the names of all the Rum- 
sellers in Bristol County. Some of our brother edi- 
tors have a black list for another purpose—They 
there place the names of persons who owe them 
large sums, and neglectto pay them. We think of 
preparing a black list for a still different pur- 
pose. It is this: Recently several Clergymen have 
preached sermons in favor of judicial neck-breaking. 
We think of publishing their names weekly as we 
hear of them. Will our friends aid us in making 
up this list? Will Clergymen, who have recently 
preached in favor of the gallows , send us their names 
and places of residence ? 


A mistake corrected.—Captain of the schooner Spit- 
fire.—We perceive that the Christian Freeman and 
Christian Register of this city, speak of the trial of 
Capt. Flowery, of the schooner Spitfire as a capital 
ease, that he was tried for being engaged in the 
foreign Slave Trade. The punishment of which is 
death. This is a mistake. He was accused of a 
misdemeanor in fiting out his vessel with the inten- 
tion of engaging in the Slave Trade, not that he ac- 
tually was found engaged in the traffic. He is 
therefore only liable to fine and imprisonment, in- 
stead of being hung. 

Pee Eee ee ee ne a 
Fourth of July— War and Peace—Hanging in Mobile— 
Orrin De Wolf—Pelition from Lynn. 

A somewhat singular circumstance occurred to us 
during the festivities of the foarth of July. A friend 
had invited us to enjoy a Levee upon Dorchester 
Heights. Very unexpectedly we were called on to 
make a speech. Some punning having been made 
upon our name, we arose and observed that in the 
Revolution our grandsire was a blacksmith, and 
probably was employed in converting pruning hooks 
into spears; and that the great difference between 
war and peace was, that in war, pruning-hooks were 








converted into spears; in peace, spears were converted 
into pruning-hooks. While speaking, we referred to 
the fact that an execution was appointed for that 
very day, in Mobile. Alluding to Capital Punish- 
ment, the Rev. Thomas Whittemore observed that 
he had found a peiition that morning in Roxbury.— 
On examination, it turned out to be from Lynn, and 
was for the commutation of the sentence of Orrin 
De Wolf. It was headed by Wm. A. Frazer. Look- 
ing among the names we soon discovered, of course, 
that of Henry Clapp, jr., Christopher Robinson, and | 
others; in all about one hundred names. We did) 
not see James N. Buffum’s name! The petition was | 
handed to us for the Governor. If Lynn has peti- | 
tions so plenty that she can afford to drop them in | 
the streets, we certainly have great hope that somes | 
thing will be done. We always knew she was very 

radical. We are glad to see her engaged in this great | 
work. Her petition and all others will soon be need- 
ed. Should friend Clapp want this petition for more 
names, he can have it without proving properly er pay- 
ing charges. 
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From Eneranp.—The London Inquirer.—By the 
kindness of an esteemed friend of our cause, we have 
received the Jast two numbers (June 7th and 14th) of 
this valuable Unitarian periodical. In the paper of 
June 7th we find an urgent appeal to the Unitarians 
to be active in their eflorts to abolish Capital Punish- 
ment, because it is inconsistent with their ‘ views of 
the Divine government, and the remedial nature of 
punishment.’ We hope to find room for it in our 
next paper. 
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Two classes who should take the Hangman.— There 
are two classes of persons, says the Cincinnati Re-| 
former,’ who ought to take the Hangman. Those | 
who understand the subject and wish to banish the 
iniquitous practice of capital punishment from aid 
earth, and those who do not understand the subject | 
and go for murdering according to law. ‘Terms One| 


Dollar a year in advance. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Orrin De Worr, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- 
ter, Jan. 14th. Time of execution not ap- 
pointed. 7 

NEW YORK! Bast, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Wyatt, for the murder of Gordon, a fel- 
low prisoner, in the Auburn State Prison, 
where he is now confined. Time of execu- 
tion not known. 

VERMONT! 





Eveene Cuiirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. ‘The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Exeentive. 

NEW JERSEY! Joserx Carrer and Pe- 
Ter W. Parke, for the murder o the Cast- 
ner family. Time of execution Friday, Au- 
gust 22d, 1845. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Basten, | 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung| 
on Friday, March 2Sth, 1845. Escaped 
from Prison. 

LOUISIANA! Pavtine, the slave. Time | 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

IOWA! Ww. McCautey, for the mantel 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant| 
daughter. Was to be executed on the 30th | 
of May; but in consequence of some in-| 
formality in sentencing him, the execution 
was postponed and the case is to be taken 
to the Supreme ‘Court on a writ of error. 

i Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 








Receipts ror Casn to Jury 7.—Mr. Hovey, $1; 
L. Burgess, 1; J. B. Favor,1; Wm. Worcester, 50 
ets.; G. D. Fuller, 50 cts.; George Niles, 1; S. C. 
Wheeler, 25 cts.; H. B. Nelson, 1; G. B. Nelson, 1; 
Jas. Roney, 1; J. W. Finch, 1; J. C. Swift, 1; L. 
Barlow, 1; J. W. Hurlburt, 1; Rev. L. Gunn, 1; J. 
Jackson, 50 cts.; C. Endicott, 1; W. A. Fuller, 25 
cts.; A. B. Hurlburt, 1; J. H. Estabrook, 1; B. F. 
Bancroft, 1; D. Coney, 1; J. Peck, 25 ets.; E. 
Michener, 1 ; J. Pocorney, 1; J. Bailey, 25 cts.; G.| 
Marden, 25 cts.; T..Elms, 25 cts.; G@. B. Perry, 25 
cts. 








NOTICES OF MEETINGS, LECTURES, at. 


(CO Cuartes Sprar will lecture on Capitat Pun- 
ISHMENT in the Town House in Abington, Next Sun- 
pay, at 2 and at 5o’clock. A collection will be taken 
in aid of the cause. 

(> Frepericx Dovetrass will lecture on Slavery in 


West Brookfield, Mass. “ 10 
South Wilbraham, ” an 
Albany, New York, “-TZ 
Troy, 6 “ 43 
Winfield, , 34 
Utica, “6 ss 45 
Rome, . % 16 
Syracuse, “6 ae yf 
Skaneateles, *, 15 
Waterloo, “ “ 19, 20 
Palmyra, “ “ 21, 22 
Rochester, “ “ 23, 24 


He intends going as far West as Buffalo—and re- 
turning, will bold a series of meetings in such towns 
as he may find it convenient. He will cheerfully act 
as our agent. 


i i i i i i a 
_Acents.—E. Y. Rosgins, of Warner County, 
Ohio, is appointed Travelling Agent for the Hang- 
man. 
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OUR TERMS.—Our subscribers will notice that 
the terms of our paper are one dollar in advance. It 
payment is delayed three months we shall expect 
$1,25. 


MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev. S. Streeter, Mr. Dana E. Bul- 
lard to Miss Rachel A. Bean; Mr. Roswell Parker to 
Miss Hannah A. Rice; Mr. John Hallowell to Miss 
Didaniea Noble. 

In East Boston, by Kev. 8. Cobb, Mr. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., to Miss Mary J. Head. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. S. P. Skinner, Mr. 
Thomas C, Baldwin, of Boston, to Miss Martha Smith, 
of N. 

In Quincy, by Rev. S. A. Davis, Mr. Albert Young 
of Weymouth, to Miss Mary A. Edwards, of Q. 

In Stoneham, by Rev. J. M. Usher, Mr. Samuel Hall 
to Miss Julia A. Bryant. 


DIED: 


In Dudley, 15th ult., Azor Francis, infant child of 
Mr. B. Rogers, aged 6 months, 

In West Amesbury, 18th ult., of throat-distemper 
and scarlet fever, Elbridge Brooks Rowell, aged 7 yrs., 
only child of Mr. Otis Rowell. On the 19th, of the 
same, Dianca Jane, daughter of Barzillia and Mary 
Ann Currier, 2 1-2 years. 

In New Bedford, 20th ult., Frederick, son of Seth 
and Sarah McFarlin, aged 11 years. 

The deceased has been a sufferer from infancy, and 
his disease had deprived him of his faculties almost en- 
tirely! Yet he was tenderly endeared to us, and al- 
though we mourn and sensibly feel our loneliness, yet 
we calmly resign him to the blessed Savior, who, when 
on earth took little children in his arms and blessed 
them. ‘ 





Dearest Frederick, thou hast suffered 
More than we can know or tell; 
Gladly would we suffer’d for thee, 

If it would only made thee well. 


But thy sufferings now are ended, 
All thy pains forever ceased; 

Yet it’s hard to yield thee, dearest, 
To death’s cold and long embrace. 


Arms more tender than of parents, 
Kindly circle thee around, 
With the diadem of Glory 
Now thy little head is crowned. 
Pathfinder. 








Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuartes Spear, 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 621-2 cts. 
rP\HLS work is intended to present a concise and 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodying O°-CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 
Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 
This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 

vineed that legal! killing has incited to four murders 
or every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sel! it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O'Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.’—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y, 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Bela Marh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 304 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold. 
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From the Universalist Miscellany 
OUR PRISONS, 


BY JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


octvp. 





‘ We have prisons enough in our land, and they are all 
full.’ 


Prisons enough have we 
In this our native land, 

Within whose walls of gloomy strength, 
Abide guilt’s numerous band. 

We have enough, and more 
Of closely grated cells; 

Dark dungeons, where with darker thoughts, 
Sin’s haggard victim dwells. 


And they are full,—all full 
Of beings hallowed still, 
Because in God’s own image made, 
By God’s own mighty will. 
Filled full of human minds, 
Stained, fettered, and debased 
By human guilt, yet wearing sull 
Heaven’s signet uneflaced. 


But have we yet enough 
Of earnest zeal, to save 
Our brethren from this fearful doom, 
This worse than living grave ? 
And are our spirits full 
Of holy hope, to win 
Back from his path of misery 
The follower of sin ? 


Go, ye who proudly scorn, 
The fallen sinner there, 
Ask of the poverty or grief 

That drove him to despair 
Go to the home of want, 
Ye who have hearts to feel, 
And give those famished ones the bread 
They else may learn to sfeal. 


Go to the little child, 
Whose lot is want and wo, 

And by thy succoring kindness bid 
His tears no longer flow! 

Lead him in wisdom’s way, 
Guard from temptation’s power, 

Give him a holy faith to shield 
His heart in suflering’s hour. 


Well shalt thou be repaid 
When thou thy work shall scan; 
The dungeon hath one inmate lost, 
The world hath gained a man. 
Prisons enough have we— 
Stern laws to punish sin ! 
Have we enough of Christian faith 
The sinner back to win? 


THE FORGED SALE. 


A TOUCHING TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 


It was a tempestuous night—the winds whist- 
led fearfully—and hailstones, whose size threat- 
ened to demolish the windows, rattled against 
them with a pertinacity as if to test their 
strength. Inthe parlor ofa fine old fashioned 
house, beside rather a comfortless fire on such 
a night, were seated the family of Mr. Suther- 
land, consisting of himself, wife, daughter and 
a faithful maid servant. A heavy gloom, more 
of sorrow than of anger, rested on each brow ; 
not even excepting that of the maid servant al- 
luded to, from whose eager glances ever and 
anon cast towards the family group, a close ob- 
server would have noticed the deep interest she 
took in the cause of their grief. 

The picture was a melancholy one, for virtue 
in distress has no light shade to relieve ; all a- 
round is dark and sombre. The sensitive artist 
would have thrown aside his pencil, if the sub- 


ject had been presented to his view as we have 


described it, and his heart would have received 
an impression which could not have been trans- 
ferred to canvas. 

‘To-morrow,’ observed Mr. Sutherland, ‘is the 
anniversary of the melancholy death of our dear 
Henry—to-morrow will be ten years since the 
vessel in which he sailed was lost, and all on 
board perished—all, all.’ 

‘ Alas,’ exclaimed the wife, as the tears coursed 
their way down her cheeks, ‘ to-motrow will be 
a melancholy day.’ 

‘Indeed it will, for to-morrow this house, 
which belonged to my father—the furniture, 
which time has made, as it were, part of our- 
selves, and associated with many a pleassng 
event in our lives, is to be sold—torn from us 
by the unrelenting hand of creditors. But, thank 
Heaven, misfortune, not crime, has reduced us 
to this stage of poverty.’ 

‘No, my child, unless with what little money 
a friend loaned me, | can secure a few articles. 
Ellen, my dear, take your pencil and put them 
down; first the sideboard, two beds, chairs and 
kitchen things. ‘The sideboard, it is true, will 
be to usa superfluous pl ce of furniture, but it 
belonged to my mother, and I cannot, will not 
part with it.’ 

‘ But my piano, Pa !—must it go?’ 

The wife sighed, the father cast his eyes to- 
wards the flickering fire, and the daughter was 
silent. The fate of the piano was decided upon. 

A melancholy pause in the conversation plainly 


tress of the family. 


lat 


told how severe were the feelings of its victims 
when exacting the penalty of a bond. 

‘Go, Mary, and request the sherifi’s officer, 
who is watching the property, to walk into the 
parlor; be is only doing his duty—no doubt it is 
as painful to him as it is distressing to us.— 
Let him have a seat at our fire, for it is a severe 
night.’ 

‘It is, indeed, a fearful night,’ observed Mrs. 
Sutherland, ‘and we have behaved rude to this 
man.’ 

‘ Mother, I made a fire in the room, where he 
—but , 

‘Speak out child—it was with the last stick.’ 

‘Father, it was , 

Mary returned with the officer, a polite, gen- 
tlemanly man—for such should be the character 
of men who have to perform a part in the drama 
of life—unlike that of the inquisitors of old, 
| whose province it was to torture by the rack; 
iwith this difference, however, theirs was a 
| physical torture—ours a mental one, administer- 
ed with all the nicety and precision of legal 
|justice! The oflicer politely accepted the in- 
'vitation, and endeavored to cheer his victims 
|by enumerating many cases of a similar kind, 
}equaily poignant and distressing. Thus the eve- 
|ning passed heavily and cheerlessly away. 

On the morning of the contemplated sale, there 

was to be seen a crowd of people flocking to the 
‘house of Mr. Sutherland—some out of sheer, 
| heartless curiosity, friends of the family, who 
| came with mockery on their lips, and empty 
| purses, others with an intent to purchase; but 
/not one among the crowd showed the least de- 
|sire to aid, assist, or sympathize with the dis- 
This is the world; we 
jlaugh at the misfortunes of our fellow creatures, 











jand even mock their distress, by witnessing in 
jsilence their sufleiings. 
}now making bis arrangements by flourishing his 


The auctioneer was 
hammer, rolling his eyes, and using his tongue. 
The motley crowd gathered around him, The 
house was put up first; it was accurately de- 
scribed—free from all incumbrances and subject 
to but avery small house rent. It was started 
five thousand dollars. ‘There were several 
bidders, all of whom seemed desirous to pur- 
chase it. 

Seven thousand five hundred dollars was at 
last bid, upon which he dwelt for a moment.— 
Mr. Sutherland compressed his lips together, and 
muttered to himself, ‘lt cost my father fifteen 
thousand dollars.’ 

‘Seven thousand five hundred dollars, going 
—once—twice—three times—for the last time 
going’ — 

‘Eight thousand.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. Going at eight thousand— 
once, eight thousand, twice—eight thousand, 
three times, going, gone! What name?’ 

‘ Clifford,’ was the response ; and ail eyes rest- 
ed on a tall, noble looking man, who had te- 
mained silent during the rapid bidding of the 
speculator ; and who, as the whisper weut round, 
was a total stranger. 

‘It is gone,’ whispered Mr. Sutherland to his 
wife, as he pressed her hand in silent gtiet; 
‘we have no home now.’ 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, ‘ we 
will sell the sideboard, in regard to which I am 
requested to say by the creditor, that it is an old 
family piece, and it is the wish of the owner to 
retain possession of it if possible. I merely men- 
tion it, as it is known'to you under what pecu- 
liar circumstances the things are sold.’ 

This had the desired eflect; no one seemed 
willing to bid against the unfortunate man, who 
started it at ten dollars. ‘Twenty. was bid by 
Mr. Clifford; twenty-five by Mr. Sutherland ; 
fifty from Clifford silenced the anxious parents, 
and the family piece of furniture was knocked 
down to the new possessor of the house. A gen- 
tleman who stood by remarked that the act was 
a cold, heartless one. 





‘Was it?’ sarcastically asked Mr. Clifford; 
‘then, sir, why did you not buy it for him, 

Mr. Sutherland was much affected by this in- 
cident. ‘He littke knows how much he has 
lacerated this heart. But I will purchase the 
piano for my child.’ 

He stepped up to Mr. Clifford and told the 
desire he had to purchase the piano for his 
daughter, and he hoped he would not bid against 


him. 


‘ Sir,’ said the stranger, ‘as much as I respect 
your feelings and the sympathy of this good 
company, L cannot, nay, will not alter the de- 
termination when I first entered this 


| house." 


made 


‘And pray what may that be ?’ 
| ‘To purchase everything in it, and, by heavens, 
| Pil do it, though I pay double the price.’ 
| ‘Strange, muttered Mr. Sutherland, as he 
| found his family in another part of the room. 
| ‘The stranger fulfilled his promise, and actually 
bought everything, from the house itself down to 
the very axe in the cellar! 

After the sale was over, and the company had 
retired, Mr. Clifford requested the auctioneer to 
go with him into an adjoining room. After the 
lapse of afew moments, they both returned to 
the parlor, where the family still remained.— 








HANGMAN. 


The auctioneer looked around, gave them a 
knowing smile, and, as he left the room, was 
heard to say, ‘I never heard of such a thing; a 
perfect romance. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘You are now,’ observed Mr, Sutherland to 
Clifford, ‘ the owner of this house and furniture ; 
they were once mine—let that pass.’ 

‘I am, sir, for the time being, your landlord.’ 

‘I understand you, sir, but will not long re- 
main your tenant. I was going to observe, how- 
ever, that there are a few articles which I am 
anxious to purchase; that sideboard, for in- 
stance, is a family relic; I will give you fifty 
dollars, the price you paid, and I feel assured, 
under the circumstances, you will not refuse me 
this favor.’ 

‘I cannot take it, sir.’ 

‘ Obdurate, ungrateful man !’ 

‘ Will you not let Pa buy my piano, sir? hum- 
bly asked Ellen; ‘he will give you the price at 
which it was sold.’ 

‘It is painful for me, young lady, to refuse 

even this. I will sell nothing—not even the 
wood-saw in the cellar ;’ 
. * Then, Mr. Clifford,’ said Mr. S., ‘ we have no 
further business here. Come, my dear—Ellen 
get your bonnet—that’s your bandbox—let us 
quit the house; we are not even free from insult. 
Where is Mary ? 

‘I am here, sir; the key of my trunk is lost, 
and I am fastening it with a rope.’ 

‘Stop, my girl; methinks I purchased that 
trunk,’ coolly observed the stranger. 

‘Mr. Clifford, I am not so old but that I can 
resent an insuli—nay, will, if you carry this ar- 
rogant and, to me, strange conduct much further. 
That poor girl has beento me and mine, the best 
aud I may say the oldest friend; she has remain- 
ed with us in poverty, assisted us in our dis- 
tresses, not only with her purse, but her hands ; 
she is not to me as a servant, but one of my fam- 
ily, for there is, thank Heaven! no such bare 
distinctions in poverty that exist ina state of 
blasted wealth. Here, here, with nothing but 
what we have upon our backs, the master and 
servant are equal, She is part of my family and 
I will protect her from insult. That trunk is 
hers, and, who dare take it from her? Not 
you, sir!’ 

Mr. Clifford at that moment cast his eyes upon 
Mary, who at that moment arose from the floor; 
for a moment they gazed on each other in silence. 
‘ And she, you say, bas been to you a friend?’ 

‘Indeed she has, a kind and noble one.’ 

‘Mr. Sutherland, stay one moment; my good 
girl, put down that trunk; take a seat, Madam; 
permit me, Miss to hand you a chair; Mr. Suth- 
erland, will you be seated? I have yet some- 
thing more to say. When you requested me to 
yield up the wish I had to purchase that side- 
board, I told you that it was my determination to 
buy it, and I tell you now that I will not sell it.’ 

‘This, Mr. Clifiord, needs no repetition.’ 

‘ Aye, but it does; and when that young lady 
made the same request for her piano, my answer 
was the same. Stop, sir, hear me out: no man 
would act so without a motive ; no one, particu- 
larly a stranger, would court the displeasure of a 
crowded room, aud bear up against the frowns of 
many, without an object. Now I had an object, 
and that was—be seated, sir; Madam, your atten- 
tion—that object was to buy this house and fur- 
niture, for the sole purpose of restoring them to 
you and yours again!’ 

‘Sir, is not this a cruel jest? 

‘Is it possible?” exclaimed the mother and 
daughter. 

Amazement took possession of Mary, and her 
trunk fell to the floor with a crash, causing her 
small stock of clothing to roll out, which she 
eagerly gathered up and thrust back, without any 
regard to the manner in which it was done. 

‘The auctioneer,’ continued Mr. Clifford, ‘ has 
my instructions to have the matter arranged by 
the morrow. In the meantime you are at home, 
Mr. Sutherland—you are in your own house and 
I the intruder.’ 

‘Intruder, sir? Oh, say not that! I will not 
tell you what a relief this knowledge is to me.— 
But Iam yet to know how I am to repay you for 
all this—and what could have induced you, a 
total stranger, thus to step forward. Ah! a 
thought strikes me—gracious heavens! Can it be! 
Look on me, Mr. Clifiord—nay, start not.’ The 
stranger actually recoiled from the glance of 
Sutherland’s eye. ‘Look on me, sir; has that 
girl—that innocent girl—who stands trembling 
there, any interest in this generous act of yours ? 
Speak, sir, that | may spurn your offer—resent 
the insult.’ 

‘1 will not deny, sir, but she has.’ 

‘Me, father—dear father! I never before saw 
the gentleman’s face.’ 

‘Say not so, Miss ———. 

Sir—I—indeed, father, | ———.’ 

‘Remember ten years back; call to mind a 
light haired boy whom you called ‘ 

‘ Broruer !’ 

‘Gracious Heavens! Henry, my boy" 

‘Is here; Iam your long lost son!’ 

* * * * * 

Need we add more? Our readers can readily 

imagine that a more cheerful fire blazed upon the 


’ 





hearth, and Mary, the faithful servant, Was no; 
forgotten in the general joy which prevailed 0, 
the occasion. 

Carita, Punisuments.—We rejoice to find 
that the late horrid executions of criminals jg 
exciting a feeling of disgust throughout the 
country. It is felt that the hangman has dore 
his best (or worst) and man is not reformed. 
The more the hangman does the more he ge; 
to do, until every now and then a feeling of sa. 
tiety comes over the public, from whom jury. 
men are chosen, and they take refuge in verdicts 
of insanity. But the fact is ell criminals are jp. 
sane, which is no reason why, when they ar 
proved to be mischievous, they should be suffer. 
ed to go at large; but it is avery good reasoy 
why they should be treated kindly and not 
vengefully—should be kept out of harm’s way, 
in jact, both on their own account and on that 
of others. There is no greater remnant of bar. 
barism among us than our criminal code from 
beginning to end. It is, in fact, pure, unadulter. 
ated barbarism. We stand out among so-called 
enlightened nations, in most unenviable relief, as 
the hanging nation ; and it is a fact, that we have 
more criminals for our population than any peo- 
ple among whom records of crime are kept.— 
With those who think it no sin to hang, but a 
right, and necessary, though painful duty, this 
fact ought to weigh heavily. It is evident they 
don’t gain their ends by it; they don’t dete; 
from crime in proportion to the number of thei: 
executions, but, on the contrary, are dared with 
at least one, often two or three fresh mur 
ders, to say nothing of thefts and minor offences 
for every time that they erect the gallows. — 
Will experience, which guides us in every thing 
else, carry no lessons to us in matters of lif 
and death—in laws which, for better or fo 
worse, have their effect on every member oj 
society? We do not believe it. War, which 
some people are just now talking of, is bad 
enough ; but it is not all bad, for noble virtues 
and heroic conduct, (which we could wish 
to see otherwise displayed) are from time 
to time manifested in it. But about hanging 
there is no one even insignificant feature which 
for a moment withdraws the view from its mean, 
cruel, coarse, vindictive character. Are we 
wrong, then, in hoping aud anticipating, as we 
certainly much desire, that we are near having 
seen the end of it?—London Economist. 
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Titles of Jesus. 
By Cuarves Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Sleel Engravings. Price $1 
(berg work has received high commendations both 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin afew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 

‘The author has brought together, with great di). 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied « 
Christ in the Seriptures, amounting aliogether « 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop: 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, bur # 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock ol 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 
‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devortiona! 
exercises. Werecommend it to congregational! |ibra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday: 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons o! 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the good!) 
fashions of the present day for all persons who wou'd 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite: 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we cat 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully get 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress o! 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section of 
the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 

From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one cai 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral] discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs, 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
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